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The LIBRARY CHRONICLE 


VOL. I NO. 4 


A Review of Reviews 


ParT I 


Editor's Note: In this two-part discussion by Miss Fannie E. 
Ratchford, Wrenn Librarian, the CHRONICLE offers another 
chapter in one of the most remarkable bibliographical detective- 
stories in English literature: the discovery of numerous for- 
geries of “first editions” of foremost Victorian authors. The 
University of Texas Library, in common with most nineteenth 
century collections of any considerable size and completeness, 
contains several of the forgeries, which came to the University 
with the Wrenn Library in 1919—presumably genuine copies 
at that time. The first part of the study presented here re- 
examines certain evidence and conclusions presented by John 
Carter and Graham Pollard a decade ago; the second part, 
which will appear in the next number, surveys and discusses 
current views about the forgers and the forgeries in the light 
of the reception of Miss Ratchford’s recent Letters of Thomas 
]. Wise to John Henry Wrenn (see the CHRONICLE, I, 1, pp. 
46-47). 


TEENTH CENTURY PAMPHLETS by John Carter and 
Graham Pollard, published early in July, 1934, has 
been perhaps the most widely reviewed book of the quarter- 
century. Its disclosures of fraud shook the book world from 
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center to circumference, and its application of scientific crime 
detection techniques to bibliography caught the imagination 
of all readers from bibliographers to detective story addicts. 
A list of its reviewers include some of the best known names 
in English speaking scholarship and journalism. The climax 
was reached in the late Leonard L. Mackall’s review in New 
York Herald Tribune Books, continued through five issues (July 
and August, 1934). All, for the most part, followed the same 
general outline, reiterating in more or less detail the En- 
quirers’ two primary theses: (1) that fifty and more well- 
known pamphlets, reputedly of extreme rarity and high senti- 
mental and literary value, eagerly sought by collectors, “who 
have for years paid [ for them] good money—and in some cases 
a good deal of it’’*—are worthless forgeries; and (2) that the 
forger, by unmistakable implication, was Thomas J. Wise, 
prince of modern book collectors and England’s best known 
and most prolific bibliogapher. 





With few negligible exceptions, An Enquiry was enthusi- 
astically commended as a brilliant, skillful, and soundly scien- 
tific investigation, clear and logical in its presentation of data, 
and inevitable in its conclusions. It was praised for unpreju- 
diced approach to the problems under investigation, for frank- 
ness, and, most of all, for restraint and dignity saving it from 
suggestion of yellow journalism. On one hand the work de- 
serves all the commendation heaped upon it. By irrefutable 
scientific tests the Enquirers prove that the pamphlets in ques- 
tion are fraudulent, and they present an overwhelming accumu- 
lation of evidence convicting Wise as a source of distribution 
on so wide a scale as to imply that he was involved in the 
actual fabrication. A few, however, knowing the background 
and pattern of the forgeries better than the average reader, 
better than most of the reviewers, read the book with dissatis- 
faction, even with irritation at its brilliant half-truth. They 








1An Enquiry, p. 141. 




















missed from its pages familiar faces and relevant data; they 
noted assumptions presented as fact and wondered why this 
circumstance is pointed up and that flattened down, and why 
closely related bits of information are sometimes widely sep- 
arated; and they marked factual errors serious enough to dis- 
tort judgments. They saw that its very display of frankness 
and fairness to Wise and its obvious understatements have 
the unfortunate cumulative effect of building up prejudice 
against him on points wholly without the evidence, while the 
elimination, one by one, of every probable accomplice or acces- 
sory formulates a third thesis which is manifestly absurd: that 
Wise, single-handed and alone, conceived the scheme, manu- 
factured more than fifty fraudulent pamphlets, and distributed 
them to the widest circumference of the Anglo-American book 
collecting world.’ 


Those who perceived the weaknesses of An Enquiry and 
rebelled against its arbitrary selection and presentation of evi- 
dence, refrained from immediate public challenge, fearing to 
confuse the issue when advantage to bibliography seemed to 
lie in establishing the fact and nature of the fraud clearly in 
general consciousness. Moreover, to assemble and present the 
whole evidence, or such available parts of it as seem to have 
been strained out by ‘the Enquirers—much of it existing in 
scattered bits that must be presented in tedious detail—re- 
quired a combination of leisure and access to sources not imme- 
diately available. The attitude of the dissenting minority is 
expressed in a recent letter by a well-known scholar of high 
reputation in both America and England: 


I think I once remarked to you in one of our very infrequent 
meetings, I felt very strongly from the first that Messrs. Carter 
and Pollard, under pretext of presenting an unbiased, scholarly 





2An Enquiry, (1) No “real reason to suppose” anyone in Clay’s employ 
“privy to the fraud,” p. 65, (2) “Gorfin ... had not the slightest idea 
he was selling forgeries,” p. 150, (3) Forgeries almost certainly “the work 
of one man,” pp. 110, 113. 
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book, were making a special attack upon Mr. Wise, while evi- 
dently trying to protect other people who seemed to be indi- 
cated as guilty by some of the same evidence as that used against 
Mr. Wise. When their book first came out I very nearly wrote 
an article about it from this point of view. I knew that they 
had done a brilliant piece of investigation, but I felt they had 
warped it into a very narrow channel by pointing at Mr. Wise 
alone. I saw no reason for making a defense of Mr. Wise in 
the matter of the forgeries, but I did feel that Mr. Wise should 
not be used as a red herring even though probably guilty. I 
never wrote the article partly because my old friend Blank 
earnestly advised me against it, and partly because I don’t like 
controversies and didn’t really have time for it. 





The first two of Carter and Pollard’s theses are now firmly 
established in public consciousness: the story of the amazing 
fraud and the Enquirers’ brilliant exposé is a universal classic, 
with Thomas J. Wise as chief villain. The third thesis—that 
the forgeries were the work of Wise alone—has been chal- 
lenged with a degree of success.* The time seems ripe to point 
out what has long seemed to many the limitations and faults 
of Anz Enquiry, to the end that evidence before overlooked of 
obscured may point scholars to the broader aspects of the crime 
and the greatly needed general overhauling of nineteenth cen- 
tury bibliography. Some of the data and judgments included 
in this paper were presented in Letters of Thomas ]. Wise to 
John Henry Wrenn, Knopf, 1944. 


In opening their Enquiry with the fraudulent “Sonnets. By 
E. B. B. Reading: [not for publication} 1847,” designated as 
“star piece” of the group under investigation—"“the most im- 
portant, both as literature and as a human document of wide 
sentimental appeal . . . by far the highest priced and . . . the 


most amply and authoritatively documented’’*—Messrs. Carter 








8Letters of Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn, Knopf, 1944. Intro- 
duction. 


4An Enquiry, p. 6. 




















and Pollard caught full in their searchlight three well known 
and highly respected figures in the book world—Sir Edmund 
Gosse, Harry Buxton Forman, and Thomas J. Wise. Gosse, 
beginning his career in the cataloguing room of the British 
Museum, attained in 1904 to Librarianship of the House of 
Lords, which for ten years gave him independence and financial 
security to follow his literary bent. From 1918 until his death 
he contributed weekly articles or essays to the Sunday Times, 
many of which he reprinted in volumes of essays. His prestige 
as a Critic, surpassed by few of his generation, was attested by 
the C. B. and Knighthood from his own government; mem- 
bership in the French Academy; the Norwegian Order of 
St. Olaf; the Swedish Polar Star; the Danish Dannebrog; 
and honorary degrees from the Universities of St. Andrews, 
Cambridge, Strasbourg, Gotheburg, and the Sorbonne. For- 
man, long controller of Packet Services in the General Post 
Office, was the foremost English authority on Keats and Shelley. 
Wise, a retired manufacturer of essential oils, known as the 
builder of the finest private library gathered by one man in 
his generation, was an Honorary Fellow of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, and an Honorary Master of Arts from Oxford 
University, a member of the Roxburghe Club and Past President 
of the Bibliographical Society. 


Gosse it was who introduced the spurious Reading Sonnets 
to the world in an introductory essay to Dent’s edition of 
Sonnets from the Portuguese (in November, 1894), sponsored 
it ardently, and defended it under attack for thirty-five years.* 
Forman, in 1896, the same year that Gosse reprinted his Read- 
ing Sonnets story in Critical Kit-Kats, wrote a paradoxical 
essay® satirizing both Gosse’s story and the Reading Sonnets 





5Critical Kit-Kats, 1896, 1902, 1914; Gosse to J. R. Burton, April 12, 1927. 
6“Flizabeth Barrett Browning and Her Scarcer Books: A Bio-Biblio- 


graphical Note,” Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, I, 1896, 
pp. 83-101. 








itself in terms suggesting that he knew the brochure was a 
fraud, yet managing skillfully at the same time to give it the 
full weight of his authority. Wise more than twenty years 
later, in 1918," picked up Gosse’s story, amplifying and en- 
riching it with realistic and circumstantial personal details, 
and again, in 1929, expanded it still further.* 

Though Wise, youngest of the group, was the only one liv- 
ing when the scandal broke, all three, it would seem, so in- 
timately connected with the far-reaching crime which the 
Enquirers proved had been committed, were due the closest 
examination regarding the aid they, ignorantly or knowingly, 
rendered this “reprehensible” deceit. But when the Enquirers 
had finished their devastating examination of the three versions 
of Gosse’s story and announced their conclusions, the search- 
light had been shifted to black out both Gosse and Forman, 
leaving only Wise in the glare, arraigned for trial. The En- 
quirers had in the meanwhile satisfied themselves, on what 
evidence or by what process of reasoning they do not state, 
that Gosse innocently told his mischief-working story on the 
authority of another person who said he had it from Browning 
himself, and they assume—again without revealing why—that 
Wise was the middleman, and by recurrent repetition’ they 
etch this assumption upon the mind of the reader until it takes 
on the aspect of proven fact: 


Edmund Gosse told for the first time a story of their original 
printing. . . . The authorities for this story [of the Reading 
Sonnets} . . . are Edmund Gosse, H. Buxton Forman and 
Thomas J. Wise. . . . Who was the ‘mysterious friend’. . . 
from whom Gosse originally had the story? . . . On him alone 
rests the attribution of the story to Robert Browning himself. 
. . . Mr. Wise, who doubtless could have supplied this in- 
formation, not only did not do so, but actually, by a slip of the 





tA Bibliography of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, pp. 72-5. 
8A Browning Library. Introduction. 
9An Enquiry, pp. 8, 9, 18, 19, 33, 37, 130, 151. 
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pen, wrote, “Mr. Gosse has recorded, upon information im- 
parted to him by Browning eight years before his death, how,” 
etc. ... This has further obscured the question by short- 
circuiting entirely the most important person in the chain of 
tradition, and fathering on Gosse statements which he himself 
related at second hand. . . . Account by Gosse, written in 1894 
and based entirely on information from an anonymous source. 
. . . Gosse and his anonymous informant. . . . All depending 
ultimately on Gosse’s anonymous informant. . . . His [Gos- 
se’s} anonymous informant... is discredited. .. . What 
was the purpose of the story told to Gosse by his mysterious 
friend? . . . Gosse’s fictitious second-hand story about the 
Reading Sonnets. . . . It is obvious that he [Mr. Wise} must 
have known who Gosse’s anonymous and inventive informant 
was. .. . We find it difficult to believe that Mr. Wise can- 
not now guess the identity of the forger. 


The thorough and meticulous examination to which the En- 
quirers subjected Gosse’s account, filling nineteen pages of An 
Enquiry,’° makes their belief that he had it from Wise incom- 
prehensible, for its central date flatly denies such a conclusion. 
That date, fixed by Gosse’s sentence, “Mr. Browning . . . eight 
years before his death, made a statement to a friend . . .” is 
1881, the year, as all the Browning world knew, when Gosse 
was closely associated with Browning, taking notes for his 
Life of the poet publishd in The Century. In joining this par- 
ticular date with the phrase ‘made a statement to a friend,” 
Gosse seems to be saying, “Browning told me, when I was 
gathered data for his Life . . .” thus affirming the autobio- 
graphical tone of the essay. On the other hand the date, 1881, 
conclusively denies that Wise could have convinced Gosse that 
he was the friend who received Browning’s confidence, for 
Gosse knew that Wise in 1881 had not even met Browning™ 
and that he was never a friend of the poet, only the merest 
acquaintance. The Enquirers overlook also the fact that Gosse, 





10Pp, 18-37. 
11T, J. Wise: A Browning Library, p. xxvi. 
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though he was living and writing prolifically in 1918, made no 
protest when Wise “fathered” the story of Reading Sonnets 
on him, stating boldly, “Mr. Gosse has recorded, upon infor- 
mation imparted to him by Browning eight years before his 
death, how in the spring of 1847, at Pisa, the bundle of manu- 
script was slipped by the poetess into her husband’s hand.” 
Lilian Whiting’s book proving Gosse’s story false was by then 
seven years old.’* If Gosse was not prepared to stand by his 
original statements, this was the opportune time for him to 
place responsibility where it belonged. Neither do the En- 
quirers, unsparing in their condemnation of Wise’s credulity 
and neglect to authenticate his spurious finds before presenting 
them to the world, have any blame for Gosse in allowing him- 
self to be so easily taken in—as they insist he was—or any 
strictures against his haste in rushing the mischief-making story 
into print. The most obvious precautions, such as they censure 
Wise for neglecting—a few inquiries among his immediate 
friends, or a note to Browning’s son, such as Miss Whiting 
bethought herself to write—would have saved him from fur- 
thering the most “‘reprehensible”’ deceit in modern bibliography. 
However innocent of criminal intent the Enquirers believed or 
even knew Gosse to be, the fact remains that it was he who 
first published and many times repeated in print the authenti- 
cating story of the spurious Reading Sonnets. In ordinary frank- 
ness and consistency they should have included him in the 
censure which they reserved for Wise alone: ‘We have no 
evidence that he carried out any such inquiry . . . as common- 
sense, let alone bibliographical duty, plainly demanded. How 
disastrous this material negligence has been is now overwhelm- 
ingly clear.””** 





12Lilian Whiting: The Brownings; Their Life and Art, 1911. Miss 
Whiting, on p. 109, presents a letter written by Robert Browning to 
Dr. Peter Bayne in 1881—which she had from Robert Barrett Browning— 
stating that he first saw his wife’s sonnets in manuscript at Bagni di Lucca 
in 1849. 

18An Enquiry, p. 126. 
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Hardly was the Enquiry in circulation before there came to 
light a letter from Gosse to J. R. Burton, dated April 12, 1927,"* 
explicitly declaring what he had implied in his original essay, 
viz., that he was there repeating Browning’s own statement— 
“seriously and explicitly made to me by Browning himself, 
when he knew I was taking notes of his speech.” After seeing 
the letter, Mr. Carter, first in Times Literary Supplement (No- 
vember 15, 1934) and later in The Atlantic Monthly (February, 
1945), apologized that he had failed to distinguish two ele- 
ments in Gosse’s original story: “‘first, the major part, the pic- 
turesque account of wife and husband and the love poems, 
secondly, the brief passage giving particulars of the alleged 
‘Reading’ edition.” The first element, true except in details 
of time, place, and circumstance of Browning’s discovery of 
his wife’s poem in manuscript, Carter thinks did come originally 
from Browning, distorted though it was by Gosse’s inaccurate 
memory. The second element, because it is false, he asserts, 
Gosse must have had from another source, and that source he 
still thinks was Wise, though he offers no evidence, only a vivid 
hypothetical suggestion of the scene which might have taken 
place. That Gosse himself may have invented the untrue cir- 
cumstance of the Reading printing, or shared its invention with 
Wise, is not admitted as a possibility. But Mr. Carter’s hypothe- 
sis had already been discredited by Gosse himself, for in his 
essay, “Miss Mitford,”’® he distinguishes two elements in his 
original story, even as Carter suggests, but in reverse order. 
Discarding the element of truth, “the picturesque account of 
wife and husband and love poems,” he reiterates the false 
circumstance of Miss Mitford and the Reading printing: “It 
was Miss Mitford . . . who preserved [from before the 
Browning marriage} and privately printed at Reading the 
Sonnets afterwards styled ‘from the Portuguese,’ 1847.” 





14In the Browning Library, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. (See 
Letters from Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn, pp. 86-7. 
15Books on the Table, 1921, p. 164. : 
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In course of the ten years between his letter to Times Literary 
Supplement of November 15, 1934, and his article in The At- 
lantic Monthly Mtr. Carter's conviction concerning Gosse’s part 
in popularizing the Reading Sonnets underwent modification. 
“I think,” he wrote in The Atlantic Monthly, “that in later 
years, when he [Gosse} was cross-questioned by Lilian Whiting 
and J. R. Burton, he realized that there was something wrong 
with the book [Reading Sonnets} and that he took the line of 
least resistance, brushing off his questioners with a rather high 
handed statement of half-truths.” Mr. George Goodspeed in 
the March, 1945, issue of The Aftlantic states that Carter now 
agrees that Gosse was accessory after the fact in perpetrating 
the spurious Reading Sonnets upon the book collecting world. 
Yet it does not appear from all that the Enquirers have urged 
that Gosse knew anything after ‘the fact” that he did not 
know or could not easily have learned before “the fact,” for if 
Browning told him the true story of his discovery of his wife’s 
sonnets in manuscript, as Mr. Carter now believes—probably 
correctly—and the derivation of the title, ‘Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese,” he must in all probability have told him also that the 
sonnets themselves were first printed in Poems, 1850. He cer- 
tenly knew that in all his long intimacy with Browning he 
had never heard him speak of the Reading printing, nor had 
he ever seen a copy of it in the hands of anyone intimately 
connected with the poet. 


Forman, too, early connected himself with the spurious Son- 
nets through a well-known publication. In 1896, soon after 
Gosse reprinted his famous story in Critical Kit-Kats, Forman 
lashed out in a satirical counter-essay evidently designed to make 
those in the secret wince, and at the same time strengthened 
the reputation of Sonnets among collectors. To the initiated 
his essay is in effect a daring exposé of both the Sonnets and 
its exploiters; but it is so cleverly cautious and subtle as to go 
over the head of the unsuspecting average reader. Pointing 
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out its typographical peculiarities, which forty years later chal- 
lenged the Enquirers’ suspicion of this, “the most treasurable 
of all possessions for the collector of printed books by the 
author of Axrora Leigh,’ Forman took a fling at Gosse’s senti- 
mental dressing of a story which, he suggests, in its true form 
had long been familiar in the Browning circles; reduced to 
absurdity Miss Mitford’s alleged agency in getting Sonnets 
printed; and challenged Gosse to state his authority for the 
Reading imprint, yet all the time consistently contriving by 
implication and direct statement to give the pamphlet the weight 
of his authority. That the uninformed public should so long 
have missed his jibes is strange enough, but that the Enquirers, 
in full knowledge that the pamphlet is a forgery, failed to 
catch his revelation is past understanding. They notice only 
“Buxton Forman’s thinly veiled scepticism of Gosse’s relia- 
bility and accuracy,” adding, however, “It is clear from his 
earlier paragraphs that he took the book itself on trust as 
genuine.’’?* 


How little importance the Enquirers attached to Forman's 
toying over the typography of Sonnets is emphasized by their 
remark (p. 118) referring to Robert Proctor’s challenge of 
Sir Galahad :"" “How unremarkable the printing of the group 
[the forgeries} is, is convincingly witnessed by the fact that only 
once has any of its members attracted attention on this ground, 
and then from a specialist.” Forman two years earlier had writ- 
ten of Sonnets: “The typography differs notably from that of 
Bradbury and Evans, who printed the poetess’s work for both 
houses. The fact that it bears a Reading imprint does not 
necessarily imply production in Reading, as there is no printer's 
name, and a Reading stationer, as well as any other, might 
have employed a London house; but there is something of an 
indefinable provincial look about the thing, though certainly 





16An Enquiry, p. 19. 
11The Athenaeum, Jan. 22, 1898. 
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ho reason why the printer need have been ashamed of his 
handiwork.” 

Had the Enquirers picked up this clue flung out by Forman 
they would have found a train of evidence leading as directly 
to him as that which they follow leads to Wise. 

The Enquirers relate how, having isolated sixteen pamphlets 
printed in the peculiar hybrid font—‘‘the forger’s favorite 
type’”—used for Sonnets, thirteen of which had already been 
condemned as forgeries by the paper test, they were still unable 
to identify the printing firm that produced ther until they came 
upon a reprint of Alaric at Rome in the same type, printed in 
1893, by Richard Clay and Sons, of London, for Thomas J. 
Wise.*® They noticed later that the text of the type-facsimile 
of Alastor, 1887, and the notes to the type-facsimile of Hellas, 
1886, both printed by Clay for the Shelley Society were also in 
this font.’® Investigation disclosed that Wise supervised the 
production of the Shelley Society facsimiles. Assuming, as 
they did, that Wise was the source of Gosse’s story of the 
Reading Sonnets—he had indeed connected himself with the 
book in his Browning bibliographies, 1918 and 1929—he be- 
came in their presentation the only factor common to all three 
cases: Reading Sonnets, the reprint of Alaric at Rome, and 
the Shelley Society facsimiles. This alleged circumstance has 
a telling effect in building up the reader's impression of Wise’s 
sole responsibility. But Wise is not the only common factor 
in the three cases, nor even the most obvious one. It has 
already been noticed that more than twenty years before Wise 
associated his name with Reading Sonnets, Forman sponsored 
the little fraud in a pretentious essay written in his best literary 
style, and in sponsoring it noted in suspiciously equivocal 
terms its peculiar typography, one of the tests which condemn 
it as a forgery. Advance announcement of the Alaric reprint 
connects Forman with it also, promising an introduction by 





184n Enquiry, pp. 63-4. 
19An Enquiry, p. 64. 
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him.” Though the published introduction is signed by Wise, 
rather than Forman, Forman’s probable connection with its 
printing and his certain familiarity with the finished brochure 
is proven by the presence of several copies in his library, one 
on vellum. Forman as the greatest Shelley scholar of his day, 
the editor of his works, both poetry and prose, was a dominant 
member of the Shelley Society, serving on its Committee of 
Publications, editor of five of its most pretentious volumes, 
and contributor to another. He, as well as Wise, was familiar 
to the letter with the Society’s printing, and he possessed copies 
on vellum of both the Alastor and Hellas. 

In view of Forman’s demonstrated keen observation of and 
memory for such details, it is highly improbable, if not actually 
impossible, that as he dallied with the typography of Sonnets 
he would have failed to recognize its type—even as the En- 
quirers—as identical with the Alaric facsimile and the Shelley 
Society’s Alastor and Hellas, all of which he knew were printed 
by Clay and Sons. 

He is even more definitely and peculiarly connected with 
“the forger’s favorite type” through its use in the spurious 
Siena. In another connection the Enquirers explain that there 
are two pamphlets under this title to be distinguished as (1) the 
genuine author's publication, of which six copies were printed 
for copyright purpose, and (2) the forgery, which is actually an 
attempted facsimile of the copyright pamphlet. In The Book- 
man for May, 1894 (p. 50) Wise describes the forgery as 
the “first published edition,” and later as the “second—or 
spurious—edition,” perpetrated, he alleged, by John Camden 
Hotten in 1868. After showing by the positive type test, 
that the “second—or spurious—edition” could not have been 
printed before 1880, the Enquirers conclude that “this forgery 
is a deliberate attempt to produce a facsimile of the genuine 





20The Pall Mall Budget, December 3, 1891, p. 2046. See also Letters of | 
Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn, p. 96. 
21Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, II, pp. 321-2. 
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copyright edition,”*? which, having failed, was dropped for 
the new pretense that it was a forgery done by Hotten soon 
after the original copyright edition. Actually the earliest 
record they established for its existence’ is a sale at Sotheby's 
in December, 1889. There is, however, an earlier record, which 
they themselves cite in another connection,* Foreman’s note 
written in his copy of the genuine Siena®* sold at Anderson 
Galleries in 1920: “To secure this pamphlet . . . I indemnified 
the Rev. F. Gledstanes Waugh with a fine quarto letter of 
Shelley. This was in 1888. . . . The existence of a spurious 
imitation of it made me desirous to possess an example authen- 
ticated by the poet’s own signature.” 


Forman’s inscription not only pushes the existence of the 
forged Siena back a year further than the Enquirers record, 
in fact to the very beginning of the fraud, but it shows that 
he very early, apparently from the first, knew both its existence 
and its nature. The note implies that Forman knew also the 





22An Enquiry, pp. 77 and 289. 

28An Enquiry, pp. 127 and 288. 

24An Enquiry, p. 288. 

25Now in possession of Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer. The entire inscription 
is as follows: ‘To secure this pamphlet and a presentation copy of the Ode 
on The Proclamation of The French Republic I indemnified the Rev. F. 
Gledstanes Waugh with a fine quarto letter of Shelley. This was in 1888, 
when autograph letters of Shelley were less extravagantly rated than they 
are now; and my collection was somewhat over-supplied with them through 
the purchase [of] the Claire Clairmont papers for literary purposes. Even 
now I do not regret the exchange which helps the representation of Swin- 
burne greatly without damaging that of Shelley. Apart from the extreme 
rarity of this print of “Siena,” done to secure copyright in England when 
the poem was contributed to Lippencott’s Magazine and printed in America, 
the existence of a spurious imitation of it made me desirous to possess an 
example authenticated by the poet’s own signature. 

“Mr. Thomas J. Wise, who tells the bibliographic tale of ‘Siena’ in his 
privately printed list of The Scarcer Works &c. of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, records that the genuine copyright issue was said by Swinburne to 
have consisted of six copies only, of which one was sold in order to com- 
plete the legal formality for the establishment of copyright, and the rest 
were given away.” 
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pamphlet itself, for he naturally would have wanted to com- 
pare it in detail with his genuine first edition, and its impli- 
cation is substantiated by a copy of the “spurious edition” in 
his library.”* It is fairly certain, therefore, that Forman, an 
astute bibliographer of keen observation and retentive memory, 
having compared the forgery with the genuine pamphlet, would 
have recognized its distinctive type when it again came under 
his minute examination, as it did in Sonnets, and recognizing 
it would have realized that Sonnets, too, was a forgery. 

The date 1888 is itself significant as the earliest that the 
Enquirers were able to establish for the existence of any title 
on their blacklist,2” and the inference is that 1888 marked the 
launching of the fraudulent project. Four forgeries,”* beside 
Siena are recorded in that year, and of these four, three, falsely 
dated as follows, were present in Forman’s library as sold in 
1920: The Runaway Slave, 1849, Brother and Sister, 1869, and 
Idylls of the Hearth, 1864, the first and last in duplicate. Brother 
and Sister is printed in the same type as Siena and Sonnets, and 
Forman, when he saw it, whether in 1888 or later, must have 
recognized it as from the’ same printing office. One of For- 
man’s two copies of Idylls of the Hearth carries his note dated 
“15 October 1888,” stating—falsely—that the book was ac- 
quired “‘a short time ago” . . . with other effects of Moxon.” 
Still again Forman has connected himself, though less directly, 
with the significant date—1888—through his comment on The 
Runaway Slave. It was in August, 1888, that Wise questioned 
Browning about the pamphlet, only to receive his flat denial,*° 





26See Sale Catalogue of the H. Buxton Forman Library, Part III, October 
7, 1920. 

27An Enquiry, p. 127 and 127n. 

28The Runaway Slave, Brother and Sister, Cleopatra and Idylls of the 
Hearth. 

29This note repeating a census of the alleged known copies as given by 
Forman in “Building of the Idylls,” Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth 
Century, II, does not account for the duplicate copy in Forman’s Library. 
See also, Letters from Thomas J. Wise to John Henry Wrenn, Appendix II. 

80Ashley Library Catalogue, I, p. 100. 
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“I never heard of a separate publication, and I am pretty sure 
such a circumstance never happened.” Wise thereupon showed 
him a copy and obtained the scant concession, ‘The respect- 
ability of the publisher and printer is a guarantee that nothing 
surreptitious has been done.” A few years later, in 1891, For- 
man wrote an introduction for Wise’s reprint of The Battle of 
Marathon, in which he went out of his way to advertise The 
Runaway Slave, stating, “It [The Battle of Marathon} is prob- 
ably even rarer than the separate issue of The Runaway Slave 

. which was unknown to Mr. Browning until a year or two 
before he died—a circumstance which he readily explained.” 
If Forman knew enough about the Wise-Browning exchanges 
in regard to The Runaway Slave to justify his speaking on the 
subject, he knew that Browning did not readily explain the 
circumstance of his ignorance of the existence of the pamphlet. 
Foreman’s bluff here is on a par with Wise’s in regard to the 
spurious Siena, which the Enquirers completely demolish: 
“Hotten is known to have sold copies readily at five or ten 
shillings apiece,” and yet they do not even notice that For- 
man spoke for The Runaway Slave in 1891. 

All these bits of closely related evidence add up to three 
important facts which one misses from An Enquiry, although 
they are quite as definite a part of the story as the more obvious 
and spectacular list of Gorfin’s purchase from Wise: (1) For- 
man, through three separate titles (Siena, The Runaway Slave, 
and Idylls of the Hearth) is associated with the forgeries from 
the year of their recorded existence—probably with Brother 
and Sister as well—his copies of two of them carrying his own 
compromising inscriptions; (2) his early acquaintance with “the 
forger’s favorite type” through Szena, known to him as spurious, 
should have put so astute a bibliographer on his guard. It 
makes probable to the point of reasonable certainty that he 
would have recognized this font when he saw it in Brother and 
Sister, circulated in the same year, and in Sonnets when he ex- 
amined and described it in 1896 or earlier; and (3) by the 
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same token, he must have recognized this type in thirteen other 
forged pamphlets, most of which he had in his library, several 
in duplicate, and three of which—The Last Tournament, 
Morte D’ Arthur, and Lucretius—he sponsored and described 
in “The Building of the Idylls.” Even yet evidence of Forman’s 
connection with “the forger’s favorite type” is not finished. 
The Enquirers in their discussion of Dolores, another spurious 
pamphlet in the same type, state,** “The capitals used for “Do- 
lores’ on the title-page are identical with those . . . used for 
the first line of the first title-page of the edition of Rosalind 
and Helen printed by Clay for the Shelley Society in 1888.” 
They point out also that Ode on the Opening of the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition, 1886, has the first two lines of its title- 
page in the same display font as that used for the half-title of 
Rosalind and Helen, but they do not inform the reader that 
Forman edited Rosalind and Helen, and that a copy of Dolores 
was among Forman’s books as sold in 1920. 

None of these, and perhaps many other, suggestive circum- 
stances connecting Forman with Clay’s peculiar hybrid font of 
type are noticed in An Enquiry. This is all the stranger, for 
their scathing reprimand of Wise on p. 125, might with the 
shifting of a few titles have been made to include Forman 
quite as accurately. Just as fittingly and deservedly they might 
have written of him: . It ought not to have escaped Mr. For- 
man’s attention that Sonnets, Morte D’ Arthur, Last Tourna- 
ment, and Lucretius, all of which he described and sponsored, 
and ten more of their kind on his shelves as well, were printed 
in the same type as Siena, which he knew to be a forgery, and 
the Alaric reprint and the Shelley Society Alastor and Hellas 
(notes), all of which he knew to be Clay’s products. 

Though even the most casual reader of An Enquiry does 
not for a single page lose sight of Wise’s assiduity in placing 
the forgeries before the book collecting public, he is never 
made conscious by any device for emphasis that Forman in 





81An Enquiry, pp. 286 and 342. 
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three pretentious essays made himself sponsor for nine of the 
fraudulent titles. Such portions of this information as are 
given are so scattered as to lose their cumulative effect. No- 
where is it emphasized that the same essay which discusses 
the Reading Sonnets—‘‘Elizabeth Barrett Browning and her 
Scarcer books: A Bio-bibliographical note”—also sponsors The 
Runaway Slave, and, unless the reader has enough curiosity to 
seek out the essay for himself, he has no way of knowing that 
here again, as in his discussion of Sonnets, Forman tantalizes 
Wise and, perhaps, Gosse, by the same cat-with-a-mouse tech- 
nique, in one sentence avowing the book’s genuineness and 
desirability to collectors—“Chronology makes this . . . the 
first book by Mrs. Browning under her married name”—and 
in the next calling attention to its suspicious features in such 
observations as, ‘““The wrapper contains sixteen leaves in all, 
how ‘worked’ is not very clear.” Keenly enough the Enquirers 
observe that The Runaway Slave {falsely dated 1849, but prob- 
ably fabricated in 1888}, imitates in form and style Two Poems, 
a genuine publication in 1854, remarking, “Such close re- 
semblance without identity is in itself suspicious,’*? but they 
fail to catch the suggestion in Forman’s adroit reversal of the 
order of imitation to advantage of The Runaway Slave: ‘The 
pamphlet [Two Poems} looks so like The Runaway Slave when 
one sees them together that it is not easy for the speculator in 
bio-bibliographical minutiae to avoid the conclusion that the 
actual form and style were suggested by her sister's previous 
contribution [““The Runaway Slave’’} to a similar venture [ The 
Liberty Bell, 1848}.” 

Likewise the Enquirers accept as sincere and honest bibliog- 
raphy Forman’s discussion of Sir Galahad and Two Sides of 
the River—four pages of fine type in the same self-contra- 
dictory, precautionary style he uses in discussing Sonnets and 
The Runaway Slave. Apparently they never wonder on what 
undisclosed positive evidence he accepts as genuine all these 





324n Enquiry, p. 119. 
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pamphlets despite the suspicious negative circumstances he 
urges against them. Forman, as the Enquirers observe of Wise, 
had remarkable “capacity for overcoming any doubts he may— 
or at least ought to—have had,’** in face of negative or sus- 
Picious circumstances such as he points out in connection with 
Sonnets, The Runaway Slave, Sir Galahad and Two Sides of a 
River. 

The Enquirers blundered seriously in accepting without in- 
vestigation Luther S. Livingston’s ascription to Wise of ‘The 
Building of the Idylls,”** an essay sponsoring, in Forman’s 
familiar equivocal style, four Tennyson forgeries. Such attri- 
bution, even on so eminent authority,** does no credit to their 
critical acumen, for the sound and astute scholarship of this 
essay, i.e., the portions of it treating of honest books, and its 
clever and finely spun satire for the forgeries are as foreign 
to Thomas J. Wise’s amateurish, hammer-and-tongs pen as 
Forman’s solemn Victorian whiskers to Wise’s smug face. One 
piece of evidence should have saved the Enquirers from this 
error: Forman’s copies of Morte D’ Arthur and Idylls of the 
Hearth contain inscriptions in his hand, repeating without 
quotation marks paragraphs from “The Building of the 
Idylls.” 

The formula followed by the Enquirers in their admirable 
Dossiers provides for a record of all “inscriptions of any kind” 
found in copies of the forgeries. In these summaries Wise is 
credited with owning eleven copies carrying inscriptions: Si 
Galahad (“Ford Madox Brown from his friend William Mor- 
ris,” on the flyleaf); Two Sides of the River (the author's 


ey 
88An Enquiry, p. 140. 


84Published in Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, II, 1896. 

85The Enquirers are noticably cautious in their statements of Wise’s 
authorship, as if they themselves were a bit doubtful, saying, “. . . the 
third [“The Building of the Idylls”] is attached to his [Wise’s] name by 
Livingston in 1901 as if his authorship was common knowledge.”—An 
Enquiry, pp. 135, 293. Since Mr. Wise in his letters to Wrenn from August, 
1897 onward repeatedly refered to “The Building of the Idylls” as by For- 
man, one would suppose that his authorship was pretty widely known. 
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autograph signature on the half-title) ; Sister Helen (W. M. 
Rossetti’s autograph signature on title-page) ; Dead Love (“Dr. 
Westland Marston with William Morris’ kind regards,” on 
flyleaf) ; An Appeal to England Against the Execution of the 
Condemned Fenians (““A. C. Swinburne,” on verso of half- 
title) ; Cleopatra (Swinburne’s inscription: ‘Written to illus- 
trate a drawing by F. Sandys . . .,” on verso of half-title) ; 
Ode for the Opening of the International Exhibition (“To 
Thos. J. Wise, with best regards. A. Strahan.” on flyleaf) ; 
two copies of The Last Tournament (“Of this private edition 
of The Last Tournament not more than 20 copies were printed. 
A. Strahan” and “To Mr. Thomas J. Wise, With best regards. 
A. Strahan.” ; and A Welcome to Alexandrovna (“To Thos. 
J. Wise, with best regards. A. Strahan.”). Since the pam- 
phlets themselves are forgeries, all inscriptions designed to 
authenticate them partake of their fraudulent nature and pur- 
pose. Wise’s eleven inscribed forgeries pile up the cumulative 
circumstantial evidence against him. Two other inscriptions 
are charged to him in effect: his own presentation inscription 
to Swinburne in Cleopatra, and ‘“‘D Ward with William Morris 
kind regards,” in the Wrenn copy of Sir Galahad which came 
to Wrenn directly from Wise. Of Strahan’s four inscriptions 
in the false Tennysons, the Enquirers conclude, “It looks, in 
fact, as if Strahan must have been either privy to the nature 
of these two books, or else unusually, almost improbably, 
careless and obliging.”** Of the remaining seven inscriptions, 
all by the author, if we may for convenience count “W. M. 
Rossetti” in this group, three are on flyleaves, three on half- 
titles, and one on title-page. The Enquirers account for the 
inscribed flyleaves as having been transferred from autograph 
copies of honest books, remarking of the Wise and Wrenn 
copies of Sir Galahad," “The inscription in Mr. Wise’s copy 





8¢An Enquiry, p. 139. This is the only passage in the entire book suggest- 
ing deceit in any person other than Wise. 
87An Enquiry, p. 210. 
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is not apparently on an integral leaf of the book. . . . The 
same objection applies to the evidence of the inscription of 
the flyleaf of the Wrenn copy.” The three on half-titles they, 
oddly enough, accept as genuine, remarking, with a suggestion 
of irony of the two Swinburne pamphlets,** “Swinburne . . . 
had no objection to putting his signature on Mr. Wise’s copy 
of An Appeal to England, or writing a little note in Cleopatra 
giving his inaccurate recollection of the picture which had 
originally inspired the poem”; and of W. M. Rossetti’s auto- 
graph on the title-page of Sister Helen,’’** they say, “His un- 
dated signature on the title-page of Mr. Wise’s copy implies no 
more than the acceptance of any book in such distinguished 
hands.” The most obvious probability—that the forgers printed 
title and half-titles upon inscribed flyleaves taken from honest 
books—seems not to have occurred to them. 

Beside those chargeable to Wise, the Enquirers in their 
Dossiers list only two other inscriptions in forgeries, both in 
the H. Buxton Forman library as sold at Anderson Galleries 
in 1920: Sir Galahad inscribed on the flyleaf, ‘““H. Buxton 
Forman from William Morris Nov: 23rd 1890,” and Two 
Sides of the River, described in the sale catalogue merely as 
“Autographed presentation copy from the Author.” Though 
these Forman-owned inscriptions have not an iota of authentica- 
tion beyond those in Wise’s forgeries, indeed, superficially 
speaking, not so much in their favor as inscriptions on Wise’s 
title and half-titles, the Enquirers assume—why, they do not 
state—that they are genuine, and, as in case of their assumption 
that Wise told Gosse the Reading Sonnets story, they repeat it 
in various guises until it is fixed in the mind of the reader as a 
proven fact:*° 


The forger must have summed him [William Morris} up 
as sufficiently careless of such things as thirty-year-old pam- 


88An Enquiry, p. 139. 
89An Enquiry, pp. 216-7. 
40An Enquiry, pp. 115, 137, 138, 210. 
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phlets of his own, to justify taking a risk: and in fact we find 
that Morris was credulous and amiable enough . . . actually 
to inscribe a copy of Sir Galahad, which his friend Harry Bux- 
ton Forman showed him in 1890. . . . The inscription in this 
copy { Wise’s]|—Ford Maddox Brown from his friend William 
Morris—is not dated at all, and as it appears from the descrip- 
tion to be possibly not on an integral leaf of the book itself, 
it may be that it could not be conclusively proved to belong to 
Sir Galahad at all. . . . No doubt Buxton Forman in 1890, 
much pleased with his recently acquired Sir Galahad, begs an 
inscription from the author. Morris with his head full of future 
Kelmscotts and neither remembering nor probably much inter- 
ested in a pamphlet thirty years old, is only too glad to oblige 
a friend. More, he signed copies of Two Sides of the River, 
one for Forman and another which is now in the Ashley Library; 
neither of them dated. . . . The inscription in Mr. Wise’s 
copy is not apparently on an integral leaf of the book: so that 
the captious might have said (with justice) that it was really 
no evidence at all. The same objection applies to the evidence 
of the inscription on the flyleaf of the Wrenn copy. But the 
inscription in Forman’s copy, although dated thirty-two years 
after publication and not one of presentation in the proper sense 
at all, must certainly have been written for him by Morris, pre- 
sumably after he had acquired the book. 


The closest reading and re-reading of An Enquiry, supple- 
mented by independent examination of all available evidence, 
fails to explain on what grounds the Enquirers condemn by 
suggestion Morris’s inscriptions in Wise’s forgeries as inser- 
tions transferred from other books, but accept and proclaim 
inscriptions in Forman’s spurious pamphlets as “certainly” 
genuine. A flyleaf bearing a dated inscription is as easily 
transferred from an honest book to a forgery as a flyleaf with 
an undated inscription, and the circumstantial picture the En- 
quirers draw of Morris, in absentmindedness and careless good 
nature, glad to oblige a friend, inscribing a forged printing of 
one of his own poems is purely imaginary and without sub- 
stantiating evidence. Furthermore, since the Enquirers found 
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no record or evidence of Sir Galahad’s existence prior to Wise’s 
review of J. H. Slater’s Early Editions in The Bookman for 
May, 1894,“ it is probable almost to the point of certainty, that 
it was not fabricated until after 1890. 


No more is it apparent why the Enquirers omitted from their 
Dossiers, which call for “inscriptions of any kind,” Forman’s 
authenticating notes in his copies of four other forgeries: Gold 
Hair,*® Morte D’ Arthur, Lucretius,** and Sister Helen. Of 
the last they remark, ‘‘No copies contained inscriptions, though 
several had pieces of MS. inserted.” According to the descrip- 
tion in the sale catalogue, Forman’s copy contained, beside a 
tipped-in stanza of the original author's manuscript, “two pages 
of his own notes regarding the poem.” Whether these notes 
are on flyleaves or extra leaves inserted does not appear, but 
in either case, they certainly are an inscription of a kind. In 
this same group of Forman’s inscribed forgeries now in the 
University of Michigan Library is a copy of Idylls of the 
Hearth, another spurious title, added to the list since the pub- 
lication of An Enquiry. 





41A4n Enquiry, p. 206. 

42Forman Sale Catalogue: “Mr. Forman has written long notes at front 
and end of added flyleaves relating to this rare piece.” An Enquiry: “No 
inscriptions of any kind are recorded.” 

483Forman Sale Catalogue: “Mr. Forman, in a note, calls attention to a 
curious misprint, which may have been one of the causes for the suppres- 
sion of the book.” An Enquiry: “The first of Buxton Forman’s two copies 
(morocco uncut) reached $130 at the Anderson Galleries. . . .” An Enquiry 
does not mention that the second copy in this same sale carried Forman’s 
inscription. 

44The Forman-Michigan copy bears, beside Forman’s bookplate, his 
. Name, apparently in his own hand, with the date, “1869.” Of -this signa- 
ture Mr. Carter wrote February 12, 1935, “I have not seen a photograph 
of the Michigan Lucretius Forman signature, so I am not able to express 
even a tentative opinion as to its genuineness. You probably know the 
opinion of the local experts as well as I do. They regard it as undoubtedly 
faked, and their detailed report, sent to London, seemed to Pollard and 
myself pretty conclusive... .” An Enquiry, pp. 305-6: “The Forman 
copy touched the lowest figure, $10, in 1920. . . . No inscriptions of any 
kind are recorded.” 
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On page 173, the Enquirers quote from Wise’s ‘Materials 
for a Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse of 
Robert Browning” the following passage:*® “As a matter of 
minor bibliographical detail it may be mentioned that copies 
of the separate print of Gold Hair—as also of the separate 
issues of Cleon and The Statue and the Bust—occasionally 
occur bound up at the end of cloth copies of the first collected 
edition of Christmas Eve and Easter Day; they may, however, 
have been so inserted in such copies only of the books as were 
given away as presents by their author.” The Enquirers then 
comment, “No examples of such insertions are recorded, nor 
does Mr. Wise himself apparently possess them. If they exist 
at all, the insertion must be due, in two of the three cases at any 
rate, to a hand very different from the author's.” One example 
of such insertion does exist, in the Berg Library (formerly the 
W. T. H. Howe Library), New York Public Library. It consists 
of Christmas Eve and Easter Day, First Edition, probably variant 
“B” of John Carter's Binding Variants (p. 97), together with 
Cleon, 1855 and The Statue and the Bust, 1855, in contempo- 
rary Olive green cloth. It is evident from the bulging of the 
binding and the break in the sewing that Cleon and The 
Statue and the Bust are inserted rather than actually bound with 
Christmas Eve and Easter Day. ‘The volume was item No. 137 in 
the Third Forman Sale, October 7, 1920, and it bears Forman’s 
bookplate. 


Such conscious or unconscious screening out of evidence 
against all individuals except Wise is summed up in the En- 
quirers’ comprehensive statement,** “It seems to us clear that 
the group of forgeries under discussion must almost certainly 
be the work of one man. . . . The forger used his formula 
with discretion. . . . It is unique and peculiar to him, and its 
impress on these pamphlets is the clearest of indications that 





45Titerary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, I, pp. 361-627. 
48An Enquiry, pp. 110 and 112. 
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Recto of flyleaf in the Forman-Michigan copy of 
Idylls of the Hearth, falsely dated 1864. 
(Courtesy of the Unindraity of Michigan Library ) 
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From The Works of John Keats, Volume I, 
edited by H. Buxton Forman, 1889. 
(Aitken Library, The University of Texas) 
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From Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, 
edited by H. Buxton Forman, 1889. 
(Aitken Library, The University of Texas) 











From the Forman-Michigan copy of Lucretius 
(a forgery falsely dated 1868). 
(Courtesy of the University of Michigan Library ) 





Verso of flyleaf in the Forman-Michigan copy of 
Idylls of the Hearth, falsely dated 1864. 
(Courtesy of the University of Michigan Library ) 








Flyleaf in the Forman-Michigan copy of Morte D’ Arthur, 
falsely dated 1842. 


(Courtesy of the University of Michigan Library ) 





























they are all the product of a single mind.” This assumption 
of a one man crime once stated, like several assumptions 
already pointed out, is reiterated in sentence, clause, and 
phrase, time after time until it shapes the course of the readet’s 
thinking. Always the forger is spoken of in the singular— 
“Method . . . followed by the forger”; “The forger used his 


> 
” e 
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formula”; ‘The forger’s selection,” and so on throughout Az 
Enquiry. 

In this connection it might be observed, too, that the hypo- 
thetical portrait the Enquirers paint of the forger, taken feature 
by feature, bears as close a resemblance to several other men 
as it does to Wise. 

Failure to see that all the conditions they list in support of 
“a single mind” are quite as fully and satisfactorily met by the 
hypothesis of a group mind well illustrates the tendency of the 
Enquirers to slip a cog in reasoning from premise to conclusion. 
Such, for another instance, is their statement on pp. 65-6: 
“There is nothing on the actual leaves of these facsimiles [done 
by the Browning and Shelley Societies} to show that they are 
reprints; and from their having already done work of this sort, 
it follows that Messrs. Clay would not have regarded the re- 
quest for the name of another firm and a false date in the 
imprint as necessarily involving any malpractice on the part of 
their now unidentifiable client.” The parallel assumed in this 
paragraph between facsimile reprints and the forgeries does 
not exist, for title-pages of facsimiles are set up from originals, 
while the title-pages of the forgeries were actually composed 
in the printing room. No printer or succession of printers could 
have composed titles to fifty and more forgeries carrying false 
imprints and dates without being conscious of malpractice. 

_ Still another example of the same kind of fallacy is found 
in the Enquirers’ justification of Morris's inscription in For- 
man’s Sir Galahad, p. 138: 


There must be some explanation of these inscriptions. There 
is, and it is a tolerably simple one. . . . Authors often are, or 
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were, before autograph hunters became so numerous, accomo- 
dating people. . . . Many of us remember Clement Shorter’s 
Collection of Hardy’s first editions: almost all had inscriptions 
from the author, but they were mostly dated years, decades 
later than the books themselves. They had been inscribed on 
request. 

Similarly, no doubt Buxton Forman in 1890, much pleased 
with his recently acquired Sir Galahad, begs an inscription from 
the author. Morris, with his head full of future Kelmscotts 
and neither remembering nor probably much interested in a 
pamphlet thirty years old, is only too glad to oblige a friend. 

That Hardy inscribed copies of his own genuine books for 
Clement Shorter on request is certainly no proof nor even an 
indication that Morris inscribed a forged printing of his poem, 
Sir Galahad, for Buxton Forman. The Enquirers do not even 
show that Sir Galahad existed in 1890. Such evidence as they 
submit indicate that it was not fabricated until a later date. 

In his Bibliography of Swinburne (I, 103) Mr. Wise re- 
counts how a number of pamphlets, all on Carter and Pollard’s 
blacklist—Cleon, The Statue and the Bust, Laus V eneris—came 
to light in “remainders” bought at one of the sales of the effects 
of the publisher Moxon in 1888. The Enquirers in investi- 
gating the story remark,“ “It does not appear from Mr. Wise’s 
statements about these sales that he took any pains to verify 
the story: at any rate the information he supplies is vague in 
the extreme.” Again they do not tell the reader, and the reader 
has no way of knowing unless he makes an independent in- 
vestigation, that Forman also had cited the Moxon sale in 
1888 as the source of a forgery, neither does it appear that he, 
any more than Wise, took pains to verify the story which he 
told in “The Building of the Idylls” to account for Idylls of 
the Hearth, a story which he repeated on the flyleaf of his own 
copy. It ought not have escaped Forman’s attention any more 
than Wise’s, that two of these Moxon finds which he shared 
with Wise, Cleon and Laus V eneris, ‘were printed in identically 





47An Enquiry, pp. 125-6. 
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the same font of type, not only as the Reading Sonnets, but also 
the Shelley Society Alastor, 1887 and . . . Hellas, 1886,” both 
of which Forman knew well. 

A serious and incomprehensible error of fact runs through- 
out An Enquiry. In 1907 there died a Scottish bookcollector 
well known as John Morgan of Aberdeen, whose library was 
sold at Sotheby’s on March 25, 1908. Since it was generally 
understood that Wise had advised Morgan in his book buying, 
the investigator would naturally expect to find the forgeries 
well represented in his library. To his surprise, however, Book 
Auction Records shows only four titles on the Enquirers’ black 
list, all Ruskins. Six years before, on April 1, 1902, there was 
held at Bangs & Co., in New York, a somewhat sensational 
sale of ‘Rare and Valuable Books from the library of A. J. 
Morgan, Esq. . . . A remarkable collection of First Editions 
of Modern Writers in Choice Condition.” The “first editions” 
included twenty-four of the forgeries, the largest number to 
appear in one group prior to the H. Buxton Forman sale in 
1920. By some association which does not appear, the Enquirers 
treat this A. J. Morgan sale in New York in 1902 as a section 
of the library of John Morgan of Aberdeen,** who is thus 
credited with a significant number of the forgeries, though he 
actually had only four. Since several of the spurious pamphlets 
made their first auction appearance at this sale and a goodly 
number brought record prices, the original error of identifica- 
tion is repeated many times in the Enquirers’ Dossiers, to the 
confusion of the records. 

The true story of the A. J. Morgan sale at Bangs & Co., as 
it now appears, is much more sensational and revealing of the 
forgers’ method of insinuating their wares into the market, 
and, incidentally, much more damning to Wise, than the En- 
quirers’ assumption that A. J. Morgan and John Morgan of 





48An Enquiry, pp. 146, 233, 240, 243, 249m, 296, 298, 323, 327, 332, 336, 
367, and 391. 
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Aberdeen were one. According to Mr. Christian Gerhardt,** 
who was a young employee of Bangs & Co. in 1902, Mr. Bangs 
had an agreement with Alexander Denham of London, by 
which Denham bought books in England and sent them in large 
groups or “libraries” to Bangs who put them up at auction. 
Mr. Gerhardt’s understanding at the time of the A. J. Mor- 
gan sale—carried over to the present—was that “A. J. Morgan” 
was a purely fictitious character and that the books catalogued 
under his name were a miscellaneous lot gathered together by 
Alexander Denham. The absence from the Sale Catalogue of 
the usual identifying information, such as A. J. Morgan’s place 
of residence, whether he was living or deceased, and by whose 
orders the books were sold, tend to confirm Mr. Gerhardt’s 
conviction. Wise’s letters to Wrenn reflect a close connection 
with Denham’s son in New York, who several times reported 
extravagant prices paid by “a Mr. Morgan” for the titles now 
known as forgeries. It would seem from these circumstances 
that Wise in some way took advantage of Denham’s connec- 
tion with Bangs to launch the forgeries with great éclat upon 
the American market.*° 

In neglecting to check the identity of the several Morgans 
the Enquirers fell into another error. It will be remembered 
that John Morgan of Aberdeen was named by Wise among 
the fortunates to whom he hurried the good news of the Ben- 





498c/o Philip C. Duschnes, 66 East 56th Street, New York City. 

50So far as I can learn “A. J. Morgan” is not to be associated with “Albert 
J. Morgan” who comes into the story through a small, well printed, cloth 
bound volume entitled “Catalogue of a portion of the Rare Books from the 
Library of Mr. Albert J. Morgan for sale by George H. Richmond,” April, 
1901, which included among the entries twenty-six of the forgeries and 
suspects. The New York Times for May 22, 1921 (20:2) announced the 
filing of the will of the late Albert J. Morgan of Larchmont for probate. 
The issue for January 18, 1922 (8:1) reports the sale of the library of the 
late Albert J. Morgan at Anderson Galleries the preceding evening. This 
sale realized but $6,670 and the highest price brought by a singe item was 
$330 for a set of Kipling’s “Writings in Prose and Verse” on Japanese 
paper. None of the titles on Carter and Pollard’s blacklist appeared in 
this sale. 
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nett cache of the Reading Sonnets. The copy which Wise says 
Morgan bought from Bennett would be a document of high 
interest, could it be traced. The Enquirers in their census of 
copies, p. 368, erroneously ascribe to him the A. J. Morgan 
copy sold at Bangs April 1, 1902, which later (February 19, 
1930) brought at American Art Association the highest re- 
corded price for a copy of Reading Sonnets—$1,250. 

No one can deny or even seriously minimize the debt the 
book world owes the Enquirers for their brilliant and thorough 
investigation of ‘‘the nature of certain nineteenth century pam- 
phlets” and the clear, concise and usable form in which they 
reported their findings. They establish the fact that between 
1888 and 1902 forgeries in large numbers were fabricated and 
turned into the rare book market. They examined the pamphlet 
output of that period so carefully that the eleven years since 
publication of An Enquiry have added but four titles to their 
black list. Mr. Wilfred Partington’s Forging Ahead, and my 
own editing of Wise’s letters to Wrenn were built upon An 
Enquiry, just as all further investigation of the crime must be. 

An Enquiry s weakness—it is a serious one—is over simplifi- 
cation of a complex and far-flung crime, a fault which expressed 
itself originally in arbitrary selection and presentation of evi- 
dence, and since the publication of An Enquiry in a defensive 
attitude against all testimony and all discussion that tend to 
break the pattern they have set forth. Though all utterances 
by Wise, whether they were judged to be true or false, were 
valuable for what the astute might read between their lines, 
the Enquirers silenced Wise’s promised official defense before 
it could be printed and distributed, at the same time silencing 
Maurice Forman’s even more revealing discussion of his father’s 
possession of and connection with the condemned pamphlets. 
Simultaneously with the publication of Gosse’s letter to Burton 
came Mr. Carter’s interpretation of it—wrong as it proved, 
but pretty generally accepted by the public as a sort of official 
pronouncement. My own suggestion of Forman’s self-betrayal 
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in his discussion of The Runaway Slave was denounced as 
unfounded slander of an honored scholar no longer able to 
protect himself—and this was after Mr. Carter had seen irref- 
utable documentary proof of Forman’s guilty connection with 
the fabrication of The Last Tournament. Strangest of all, 
Mr. Carter declined to publish Mr. Pforzheimer’s Wise-Forman 
documents when the opportunity was offered him early in 1944. 
One wonders if the Enquirers’ slowness to recognize any evi- 
dence except that against Wise may not have caused them to 
pass by many a valuable bit which must now be laboriously 
and tediously rediscovered by those who continue the investi- 
gations. 
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American First Editions at 


TxU 


Ill. OWEN WISTER (1860-1938) 


To the Gentle and Generous Reader: 


This column assumes that you probably have on 
your shelves, uncherished, afew volumes which would 
feel more useful in the Library of The University of 
Texas, wearing a bookplate inscribed “Gift of Mr. 
ANA MS. ...n2-n-n-n-0---1 ” It does not beg for rarities of 
great price, but for books for which a dealer may pay 
twenty-five or fifty cents or, at the most, a dollar or 
two to your uninformed heir or executor. Those of 
us who wish Texas to have a great collection of 
American literature would appreciate your friendly 


help. 


ee HEN YOU call me that, smile!” received its widest 
\ X / currency in a bestseller of 1902: Owen Wister’s 
The Virginian: a Horseman of the Plains. Many 

Texans must have read that novel and some of the 19 other 
books by the friend of Teddy Roosevelt who was one of the 
celebrated interpreters of the West of his generation. Wister 
ranks a place in our literary history alongside Andy Adams, 
Alfred Henry Lewis, and Frederic Remington, the illustrator. 
The Virginian has long been in great favor with the auction 
public. Its first edition sold at least thirty-nine times between 
1916 and 1943, for as low as $5, as high as $180, and with an 
average of slightly more than $53. A revision made in 1911, 
and issued in a signed edition, has also an auction record. 
TxU needs both these editions, as well as a set of Wister’s 
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W ritings which appeared in eleven volumes in 1928; some day 
a student is going to interest himself in what Wister did to 
his fame-and-fortune-bringing novel. 

Otherwise the present wants are two: 


The New Swiss Family Robinson (1882). 
Watch Y our Thirst (1923). 


Although it has no conspicuous rarities—two well-worn 
reading copies of The Virginian must soon be replaced—the 
Wister shelf at TxU has unusual interest, for it represents the 
varied interests of many persons over a considerable period of 
years. Two volumes are the gift of Caroline Margaret Camp- 
bell, better known for her legacy of hundreds of detective 
stories. Others bear the names of Archer M. Huntington, 
Mrs. Lou Eddins Crawford, Mrs. T. J. Broad, and Harris 
Masterson, Jr. Praise be to them all! Back in 1916, moreover, 
someone in Economics recommended that forty cents be spent 
to secure The Pentecost of Calamity, Wister’s still timely warn- 
ing that Americans cannot live in isolation from the rest of the 
world, and particularly from Europe. In 1918, the Littlefield 
funds for aid in the study of Southern history were used, to 
the extent of sixty cents, to purchase a somewhat shaken first 
edition of The Seven Ages of Washington. The Library itself 
thought $2.85 was proper for Roosevelt, the Story of a Friend- 
ship in 1930, but, unfortunately, did not obtain the first print- 
ing. The Department of English, finally, has since 1938 added 
8 volumes, 6 of them first editions, at an average cost of $1.30. 
The most noteworthy acquisition has been a fine copy of The 
Jimmyjohn Boss and Other Stories (1900), purchased for $3.75 


in 1939. THEODORE HoRNBERGER 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


A Note of Thanks: To Mr. William M. Morgan of Galveston 
and Mr. Jacob Zeitlin of Los Angeles, who, after reading this 
column, presented to the Library copies of various books by 
Hamlin Garland and George Ade,—our gratitude. T. H. 
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Centennial of Statehood 
Documents 


ITEMS FROM THE ARCHIVES COLLECTION, ILLUS- 
TRATING LIFE IN TEXAS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


II. AN EXCERPT FROM THE TELEGRAPH AND TEXAS 
REGISTER, HOUSTON, MARCH 19, 1845 


of Austin and of the adjacent counties met at the Court 
House in San Felipe on Tuesday, the 5th January, A.D. 
1845, when and where the following proceedings were had. 

On motion of N. H. Munger, Esq, the Hon. Edwin Waller, 
Chief Justice of Austin county, was called to the Chair, and 
William Cooper and Robert McNutt were appointed Vice 
Presidents. S. S. Munger and James Hillyard, Esqs., were re- 
quested to act as Secretaries. 

The object of the call of meeting having been briefly stated 
by the Chairman, on motion of James Allen Lewis and D. Y. 
Portis, Esq, a committee was ordered to be appointed by the 
Chair, consisting of twenty-five members to draft resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the meeting. Whereupon the folllow- 
ing named persons were appointed: 


|: PURSUANCE of a public call, the citizens of the county 


D. Y. Portis, Samuel V.Lamothe, Samuel Pouchard, 
Chairman Charles Donoho, James A. York, 
Wm. H. Stubblefield, Charles Raley, John Ayres, 


N. H. Munger, Wm. Sherrod, James Hall 
James Cochran, M. L. Fulton, Wm Geaniel 
F. J. Calvit, O. T. Tyler, B s Roach . 
Benj. S. Grayson, John Nichols, seen 
Samuel Arnold, J. Harris Catlin, Wm. Albught, 
James Allen, Wm. Framplon,- Wm. Bradberry. 
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The Committee having been duly appointed, on motion of 
M. L. Fulton, obtained leave to retire for consultation, and in 
half an hour returned and presented through their chairman, 
D. Y. Portis, Esq., the folllowing preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas the people of the United States by the recent elec- 
tion of a President pledged to effect the measure, have mani- 
fested a warm desire for the annexation of the Republic of 
Texas to their union; and whereas the present Executive of 
the United States, negotiated a treaty with this government 
and recommended the passage of a legislative resolution by 
the Congress of the U. States for the accomplishment of the 
object basing his negociations and advice upon the preposition 
that the people of Texas were anxious for its consummation; 
and whereas doubts have been endeavoring to be raised with 
regard to the course intended to be pursued by the President 
of Texas on this question of vital interest, it becomes the duty 
of the citizens of this Republic in primary meetings to make 
known their wishes and feelings in order that those who have 
the conduct of public affairs in both countries may act under- 
standingly upon the subject. Therefore be it resolved, 

1st. That the people of Texas with unparalled unanimity 
are solicitous of the annexation of their Republic to the great 
Union of sovereign and independent American States. 

2nd. That the kindred of blood, descent, identity of re- 
ligion, language, laws, customs, political constitution and or- 
ganization, even of prejudices, all render this annexation 
desirable above all things, independent of any considerations 
of policy and interest. 

3rd. That the interests of both countries demand their im- 
mediate union. This union the people of Texas wish for. To 
its terms and conditions they are indifferent, having the fullest 
confidence that the United States will receive freemen as free- 
men should be received. 

4th. That the people of Texas received with anxiety, pleas- 
ure and lively gratitude the initiatory steps taken by his Excel- 
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lency President Tyler to effect this grand object, and witnessed 
with regret the rejection of the Treaty of Annexation by the 
hon. Senate of the United States. 

5th. That this meeting reposes full confidence in the integ- 
rity, fidelity and rapacity [sic!} of the President to subserve the 
great interest of the nation to bring about the result so ardently 
desired by the whole people, they cannot believe that his excel- 
lency Anson Jones will fail to give strict support to the favorite 
measure of his constituents, and look upon the intimations to 
the contrary thrown out by the press both at home and abroad, 
as unwarrantable by any conduct of the President. This meet- 
ing does not wish to trammell or forestall the action of our 
Chief Magistrate on this subject, but to leave to his own judg- 
ment and sense of responsibility the course he will pursue in 
the present crisis, but in order to put a stop to further mis- 
representations of his opinions, to silence slander and quiet 
honest doubt, this meeting respectfully recommends and advises 
his Excellency the President to make upon the subject of an- 
nexation an avowed declaration of his sentiments. 

6th. That our Senator and Representative in Congress are 
hereby instructed to use all their exertions to bring about an- 
nexation in the simplest, most practicable and earliest manner. 

7th. That our Senator is instructed to vote against the ap- 
pointment of any individual to foreign mission whose opinions 
with regard to annexation are opposite or even doubtful. 

8th. That a copy of this preamble and resolutions, be signed 
by the President, Vice President and Secretaries, and trans- 
mitted to his Excellency the President of the Republic, to the 
Senator and Representative in Congress of Austin county, and 
that the Telegraph, National Register, and other newspapers 
friendly to the cause are requested to publish the same. 

9th. That whereas doubts have existed with regard to the 
sentiments of the people of Texas on the subject of annexation, 
that the sense of this meeting be taken by a count, whereupon 
the Chair announced the question, 555 yeas—noes 1. And it 
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was then further resolved, that a similar vote be taken in every 
county in Texas. 

10th. That we recommend to our fellow citizens throughout 
the Republic in various counties to hold similar meetings. 

11th. That our Senator and Representative in Congress be 
instructed to lay a copy of these proceedings before the Senate 
and House of Representatives of Texas and request the sense 
of those bodies upon the same. 

12th. On motion the thanks of the meeting were tendered to 
the President, Vice Presidents, Secretaries and Committee of the 
meeting, and after partaking of a sumptuous repast prepared 
for the occasion, the meeting adjourned. 


EDWIN WALLER, President 


William Cooper : , 
> \ Vice P ' 
Robert McNutt, sila 
James Hillyard, Secretaries. 
S. S. Munger, 
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Recent Books by the University 
Staff 


THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT: THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, 
1806-38, UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF ROBERT ASPLAND, 
W. J. Fox, R. H. Horne, & LEIGH HUNT. WITH A CHAP- 
TER ON RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS, 1700-1825. By Francis 
E. Mineka. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944. xiv, 458 pp. $4.00. 


With the publication during the past dozen years of a num- 
ber of scholarly studies of British and American periodicals 
has come an increasing awareness of the importance for the 
literary and social historian of the dusty files of bound periodi- 
cals which fill many a library shelf. Such studies as Frank 
Luther Mott's American Magazines, Miriam Thrall’s Rebellious 
Fraser's, G. L. Nesbitt’s Benthamite Reviewing (the West- 
minster Review), E. M. Everett's The Party of Humanity (the 
Fortnightly Review), L. A. Marchand’s The Athenaeum: A 
Mirror of Victorian Culture, and M. M. Bevington’s The Sat- 
urday Review have not only greatly increased the usefulness of 
the files of the magazines in question but also have made 
significant contributions to the study of social history, literary 
criticism, and the history of ideas. 

Professor Mineka’s book on the Monthly Repository is an 
extensive examination of a magazine that began as a journal 
of the English Unitarian movement and continued as an organ 
of “radical” political and social thought. In the 1830's, after 
it severed its Unitarian ties and became a vehicle for the ideas 
of the Philosophic Radicals, it numbered among its major 
contributors John Stuart Mill, W. J.. Fox, Harriet and James 
Martineau, Richard Henry Horne, Henry Crabb Robinson, 
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Leigh Hunt, and Robert Browning. It was a leader in break- 
ing down religious dogmatism and in championing the emanci- 
pation of women. It was the first periodical to give recognition 
to the genius of both Tennyson and Browning. 

Howard Mumford Jones in a review of Dr. Mineka’s book 
in the Saturday Review of Literature characterized it as “well- 
written, well-balanced, and authoritative,” and added: “It is 
a book for serious students of nineteenth-century thought, and 
it is unlikely that it can be displaced in its field.” A useful 
feature ‘of the book is an identification of the authorship of 
unsigned contributions in the most important years of the Re- 
pository. The identification is based chiefly on a manuscript 
key located in the British Museum. 

Another useful feature of the book is an introductory chap- 
ter on English religious periodicals from 1700 to 1825. This 
is the first comprehensive survey of this class of periodical, 
which has been too long neglected by the social and literary 
historian. One reason far that neglect has been the relative 
inaccessibility of religious periodicals to the scholar. In the 
United States the best collections are to be found at the older 
universities like Yale and Harvard and at several of the older 
seminaries like Union and Princeton. 

The University of Texas Library, like most state university 
libraries, seems to have neglected collecting this type of periodi- 
cal. Of the seven leading English religious periodicals of the 
early nineteenth century discussed by Dr. Mineka, Texas has 
but two very incomplete sets: the British Critic (1793-1843) 
and the Eclectic Review (1805-68). Of the other five, Texas 
has none: the Evangelical Magazine (1793-1904), the Chris- 
tian Observer (1802-77), the Christian Remembrancer (1819- 
68), the Methodist (or Arminian) Magazine (1778 to the 
present), and the Monthly Repository (1806-38). 














New Acquisitions 


gifts and purchases received in the Library for the 

period between issues of the CHRONICLE. It is a selec- 
tive list, and is not always able to mention every item which 
may be worthy of attention, but it is intended that it shall 
always be representative of the more significant type of 
acquisitions. 


LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION 


The Latin American Collection from its beginning has been 
regarded as containing one of the most complete collections of 
Mexican works to be found anywhere. With the purchase in 
1939 of the Diego Mujioz Library of Santiago, Chile, the Collec- 
tion became also one of leaders in the field of Chilean works. 
But it continued to rank low in material on Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia and the other Latin American countries. During the 
past year, therefore, attention has been directed especially 
toward improving our holdings relating to Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Peru. 

Recent acquisitions in the Argentine field have been nu- 
merous. Antonio Diaz, Historia politica y militar de las re- 
publicas del Plata desde el ano de 1828 hasta el de 1866 (Monte- 
video, 1877-1878) 12v contains much documentary material 
on southern South America, including all of the important 
political and military treaties between the various republics of 
the Plata as well as accounts of the events which led up to the 
treaties. Neptali Carranza, Oratoria Argentina (Buenos Aires, 
1905) Sv reproduces in chronological order all the proclama- 
tions, discourses, manifiestos and important historical docu- 
ments of celebrated Argentinians from 1810 to 1904. José 


- HIS SECTION reviews from time to time the important 
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Manuel Estrada, Obras completas (Buenos Aires, 1899-1905) 
12v contains the complete collected works of this important 
Argentine historian and publicist, who was the founder and 
editor of the well-known nineteenth century magazine Revista 
Argentina. 

Other Argentine items are Amancio Alcorta, Las garantias 
constitucionales (Buenos Aires, 1897), the rare first edition of 
Juan Bautista Alberdi’s Bases y puntos de partida para la 
organizacion politica de la republica (Valparaiso, 1852), also 
his Grandes y pequenos hombres del Plata (Paris, n.d.), Agus- 
tin Alvarez, La herencia moral de los pueblos hispano-ameri- 
canos (Buenos Aires, 1919), Emilio Alonso Criado, Literatura 
Argentina (Buenos Aires, 1916), Gregorio Araoz Alfaro, Raw- 
son, Ministro de Mitre (Buenos Aires, 1938), Juan Antonio 
Argerich, Articulos y discursos (Buenos Aires, 1906) and his 
Inocentes y culpables (Buenos Aires, 1884), F. Armesto, Mitri- 
tas y Alsinistas (Buenos Aires, 1914), two works of Miguel 
Cané: Prosa ligera (Buenos Aires, 1903) and Ex viaje (Paris, 
1884), two by Ramon J. Carcano: De Caseros al 11 de setiembre 
(Buenos Aires, 1918) and De/ Sitio de Buenos Aires al Campo 
de Cepeda (Buenos Aires, 1921), Emile Daireaux, La vie et 
les moeurs a la Plata (Buenos Aires, 1888) 2v, Juan Pablo 
Echague, Paisajes y figuras de San Juan (Buenos Aires, 1933), 
Felix Frias, Escritos y discursos (Buenos Aires, 1884) 4v, Vic- 
tor Galvez (Vicente G. Quesada), Memorias de un viejo (Bue- 
nos Aires, 1889) 2v, Juan Augustin Garcia, Cuadros y carac- 
ters. Snobs (Buenos Aires, 1933), seven works of Martin 
Garcia Mérou: Cuadros épicos (Buenos Aires, 1891), Ensayo 
sobre Echeverria (Buenos Aires, 1894) , Estudios literarios (Ma- 
drid, 1884), Impresiones (Madrid, 1884), Libros y autores 
(Buenos Aires, 1886), Proesias, 1880-1885 (Buenos Aires, 
1885), Recuerdos literarios (Buenos Aires, 1891), three by 
Paul Groussac: Prosper Merimée (Buenos Aires, 1885), E/ 
viaje intelectual (Madrid, 1904), and E/ viaje intelectual. 
Impresiones de naturaleza y arte, segunda serie (Buenos Aires, 
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1920), Rui Diaz de Guzman, Argentina, historia del descubri- 
miento, conquista y poblacién del Rio de la Plata escrita el ato 
1612 (Buenos Aires, 1882), Damian Hudson, Recuerdos his- 
toricos sobre la provincia de Cuyo (Buenos Aires, 1898) 2v, 
Pablo Lascano, Siluetas contemporaneos (Buenos Aires, 1889), 
three works of Leopoldo Lugones: Historia de Sarmiento (Bue- 
nos Aires, 1889), Las montahas de oro (Buenos Aires, 1897), 
and La torre de Casandra (Buenos Aires, 1919), two by Lucio 
V. Mansilla: Entre nos. Causeries del Jueves (Buenos Aires, 
1889) and Retratos y recuerdos (Buenos Aires, 1894), Antonio 
B. Massioti, Tierra y cielo, estudio social bonaerense (Buenos 
Aires, 1888), four works by Roberto J. Payré: Antigona 
(Buenos Aires, 1885), La Australia Argentina (Buenos Aires, 
1898), Novelas y fantasias (Buenos Aires, 1888), Scripta 
(Buenos Aires, 1887), Guillermo Rawson, Escritos y discursos 
(Buenos Aires, 1891) 2v, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, Con- 
flicto y armonias de las razas en América (Buenos Aires, 1915), 
Antonio Baqué, Influencia de Alberdi en la organizacién poli- 
tica del estado argentino (Buenos Aires, 1915), Federico Bar- 
bara, Manual o vocabulario de la lengua pampa y del estilo 
familiar (Buenos Aires, 1879), and C. Correa Luna, Historia 
de la sociedad de beneficencia 1823-1923 (Buenos Aires, 1923- 
25) 2v. 

Also three more periodicals have been added to our list of 
Argentine literary and historical journals: Estudios. Revista 
Mensual (Buenos Aires, 1901-1904) 9v, Sur (Buenos Aires, 
1931 to date) 14v, and Boletin de la Academia Argentina de 
Letras (Buenos Aires, 1933 to date). 

Recent acquisitions of Brazilian works have been not only 
numerous but also extremely valuable. Some very rare and im- 
portant historical works have been added, such as Alexandre 
José de Mello Moraes, Corographia historica chronographica, 
genealogica, nobiliaria, e politica do imperio do Brasil (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1858-63) 5v, Joao Manoel Pereira da Silva, Historia 
da fundacao do imperio brazileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 1864-68) 
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7v, Pedro Lopez de Souza, Diario da navegacao da armada que 
foi a terra do Brasil em 1530 sob a capitania-mor de M. A. de 
Souza, escripto por seu irmao P. Lopez de Souza, publicado por 
F, A. de Varnhagen (Lisboa, 1839), Francisco Xavier Ribeiro 
de Sampaio, Diario da viagem, que em visita, e correcao das 
povoacoes da Capitania de S. Jozé do Rio Negro fez 0 Ouvidor, 
e Intendente Geral da mesma Francisco Xavier Ribeiro de Sam- 
paio. No anno de 1774 e 1775; . . . (Lisboa, 1825), Joao 
Manoel Pereira da Silva, Os varoes illustres do Brazil durante 
os tempos coloniaes. ... (Pariz, 1858) 2v, Francisco José 
Maria de Lacerda e Almeida, Diario da viagem do Dr. Fran- 
cisco José de Lacerda e Almeida pelas Capitanias do Para, Rio 
Negro, Matto-Grosso, Cuyaba e S. Paulo, nos annos de 1780 a 
1790 (S. Paulo, 1841), and Pedro d’ Alcantara Bellegarde, 
Introduccao corographica a historia do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, 
1840). 

Included among the rare works added to our Brazilian col- 
lection are those of the nineteenth century German authors: 
Johann Baptist von Spix, Reise in Brasilien (Miinchen, 1823- 
1831) 3v, and his Brasilien in seiner Entwicklung seit der Ent- 
deckung bis aus unsere Zeit (Miinchen, 1821), Karl Friedrich 
Philipp von Martius, Von dem Rechtszustande unter den Ur- 
einwohnern Brasiliens. Eine Abhandlung (Minchen, 1832), 
and Christian Samuel Weiss, Uber das stdliche Ende des 
Gebirgszuges von Brasilien in der Provinz S. Pedro do Sul und 
der Banda oriental oder dem Staate von Montevideo nach den 
Sammlungen des Herrn Fr. Sellow (Berlin, 182-). 

In the field of Brazilian literature have been added José 
Verissimo de Mattos, Estudos de literatura brazileira (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1901-1907) 6v, four works of Henrique Maximiano 
Coelho Netto: Agua de juventa (Porto, 1904), Invierno em 
flor (Rio de Janeiro, 1897), Lanterna Magica; chronicas (Rio 
de Janeiro, n.d.), Sertao (Porto, 1903), also Affonso de Es- 
cragnolle Taunay, Innocencia (Rio de Janeiro, 1896), Alfredo 
Pujol, Machado de Assis, conferencias (Sao Paulo, 1917), 
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Affonso Arinos de Mello Franco, Pelo sertao; historias e paiza- 
gens (Rio de Janeiro, 1898), Joaquim Nabuco, Escriptos e 
discoursos literarios (Rio de Janiero, 1901), Carlos Magalhaes 
de Azeredo, Balladas e phantacias (Rio de Janeiro, 1900), 
Tobias Barreto, Various Escriptos (Rio de Janeiro, 1900), 
Clovis Bevilaqua, Epochas e individualidades (Rio de Janeiro, 
1899), Olavo dos Guimaraes Bilac, Poesias (Rio de Janeiro, 
1904), Elysio de Carvalho, Alma antiga (Rio de Janeiro, 1900), 
Antonio Goncalves Diaz, Poesias (Rio de Janeiro, n.d.) 2v, 
Eugenio Werneck, Anthologia Brasileira (Petropolis, 1900). 
Many of these are rare first editions. 


Although our collection of Chilean works is an excellent 
one, it has been further enriched by the addition of José Cle- 
mente Fabres, Obras completas (Santiago, 1908-1913) 13v, 
Alejandro Fuenzalide Grandon, Lastarria y su tiempo. Su vida, 
obras, e influencia en el desarrollo politico e intelectual de 
Chile (Santiago, 1911) 2v, Antonio Balbin de Unquera, Andrés 
Bello, su época y sus obras (Madrid, 1910), Diego Barros 
Arana, Cuadro histérico de la administracién Montt, escrito 
segiin sus propios documentos (Valparaiso, 1861), Francisco 
Bilbao, E) evangelio americano (Buenos Aires, 1864), Miguel 
Luis Amunategui, Estudios sobre instruccién publica (Santiago, 
1897-98) 3v, Miguel Luis y Gregorio Victor Amunategui, 
]uicio critico de algunos poetas hispano-americanos (Santiago, 
1861), Miguel Luis Amunategui y Reyes, A traves del dic- 
cionario y la gramatica (Santiago, 1895), Domingo Amunategui 
y Solar, Bosguejo historico de la literatura chilena. Periodo 
colonial (Santiago, 1918), Roberto Hunneus y Gana, Don Al- 
berto Blest Gana y la novela histérica (Paris, 1897), Guillermo 
Labarca Hubertson, Mirando al océano. Diario de un conscripto 
(Santiago, 1911), Mariano Latorre, Zurzulita (Santiago, 
1920), Manuel Magallanes Moure, La casa junta al mar (San- 
tiago, 191—), Juan Pedro Paz Soldan, Sudamericanos célebres. 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (Buenos Aires, 1911), Pedro 
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Prado Calvo, A/sino (Santiago, 1920), Benjamin Vicuna Suber- 
caseaux, La ciudad de las ciudades (Santiago, 1905), Andrés 
Febres, Diccionario araucano-espanol (Buenos Aires, 1882), 
Pedro Pablo Figueroa, Diccionario biografico nacional, 1550- 
1891 (Santiago, 1891). 

Among the Paraguayan works added are the extremely valu- 
able and rare ones of Antonio Ruiz de Montoya and of Felix de 
Azara. We now have Ruiz de Montaya’s Conquista espiritual 
hecha por los Religiosos de la Compania de Iesus, en las 
Prouincias del Paraguay, Panama, Vruguay, y Tape (Madrid, 
1639), his Arte de la lengua guarani, por el P. Antonio Ruiz 
de Montoya de la Compania de Jesus, con los escolios, anota- 
ciones y apendices del Padre Paulo Restivo, sacados de los 
papeles de P. Simon Bandini y de otros (Pueblo de Santa Maria 
la Mayor, 1722 y 1724), his Arte de la lengua Guarani, 0 mas 
bien Tupi (Viena y Paris, 1876), and his Lexicon Hispano- 
Guaranicum Vocabulario de la lengua Guarani, . . . Stutt- 
gardiae, 1893). Felix de Azara’s Viajes por la América del 
Sud, traducido por D. Bernardino Rivadavia (Montevideo, 
1845-46) 2v, Viaggi nell America meridionale (Torino, 1830) 
4y, Viajes inéditos (Buenos Aires, 1873), and Descripcién e 
historia del Paraguay y del Rio de la Plata (Asuncién, 1896) 
have been added. 

Also in the Paraguayan field are Guido Boggiani, Discusiones 
sobre fildlogia, etnografia, y geografia histérica (Asuncidn, 
1899) and Coleccion general de Documentos, tocantes a la 
persecucion, que los Regulares de la Compania suscitaton y 
siguieron tenazmente por medio de sus Jueces, Conservadores, 
y ganando algunos Ministros Seculares desde hasta 1644 hasta 
1660 contra D. Bernardino de Cardenas, obispo del Paraguay 
(Madrid, 1768) 2v. 

Other additions worthy of note are: to our Mexican collec- 
tion, the fine Codice Nuttall (Cambridge, 1902) and Codice 
Sierra (Mexico, 1933), as well as Rafael Sandoval, Arte de la 
lengua mejicana (Mexico, 1810), Antonio Gibaja y Patron, 
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Comentario alas revoluciones de México (Mexico, 1926-1935) 
5v, and Francisco Banegas Galvan, Historia de México (Mexico, 
1938-1940) 3v; to our Peruvian collection, José Santos Cho- 
cano, Alma américa; poemas indo-espanoles (Madrid, 1906), 
Serafin Ledesma, La rama de heliotropo (Montevideo, 1889), 
Felipe Pardo y Aliaga, Poesias (Paris, 1898); to our Bolivian 
collection: Angel Diez de Medina, Cantos de juventud (Buenos 
Aires, 1908), W. Jaime Molins, E/ despertar de una nacion 
(Buenos Aires, 1925), and his Selva y montaiia; cuentos ameti- 
canos (Buenos Aires, 1918), and Santiago Vaca Guzman, Sin 
esperanzas; escenas de la montaha (Buenos Aires, 1891); to 
our Venezuelan collection: Vicente Davila, Diccionario bio- 
grafico de ilustres proceres de la independencia sudamericana 
(Caracas, 1924-26) 2v; and to Central America: John Cock- 
burn, A Journey over Land, from the Gulf of Honduras to the 
Great South Sea performed by John Cockburn, and fwe other 
Englishmen, viz Thomas Rounce, Richard Banister, John Hol- 
land, Thomas Robinson, and John Ballman; who were taken 
by a Spanish Guarda-Costa,...To which is added a curious 
piece, written in the Reign of King James I, and never before 
printed, entitled a Briefe Discovereye of some Things best 
worth Notwinge in the Travels of Nicholas Withington, a 
factor in the East Indiase (London, 1735). Of this last item 
William Thomas Lowndes said: “This curious and authentic 
narrative appeared so extraordinary, that it was looked upon by 
many who perused it, as little better than a romance.” 


GENERAL 


Among important recent acquisitions of the Library are six- 
teen volumes of the magnificent edition of Dickens published 
by the Nonesuch Press, Bloomsbury, under the editorial direc- 
tion of Arthur Waugh, Hugh Walpole, Walter Dexter, and 
Thomas Hatton. These are superb examples of the best tra- 
dition in modern English printing and book design. The novels 
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are illustrated—thanks to Mr. Waugh’s connection with Chap- 
man and Hall—with impressions from the plates etched for 
the first editions and from the original wood-blocks and 
steels—a revelation to readers accustomed to the blurred collo- 
types of former editions. Of particular interest to scholars are 
the three volumes of letters, the first collection of its kind to 
aim at completeness; several hundred hitherto uncollected let- 
ters are included, though Mr. Dexter cautiously remarks that 
“it is more than possible that Dickens’s complete epistolary out- 
put was double or treble the number here printed.” Two vol- 
umes of collected papers include twenty-one pieces discovered 
since the publication of the last full edition of Dickens’s works. 
These range from the lively journalese of his first newspaper 
articles in 1834 to a portentously Victorian “Appeal to Fallen 
Women” in 1850. It is hoped that the Library will be able to 
complete its set in the not too distant future. 


The Law Library has recently purchased the Bongartz reprint 
of Rhode Island Acts and Resolves, 1747-1800. J. H. Bongartz, 
State Librarian of Rhode Island, exercised great care in pre- 
paring for the photofacsimile reprint, examining all available 
original copies to select the best for photographing. 


Medievalists will welcome a work which sheds light on the 
backgrounds of the crusades. By the fourteenth century, men 
wrote plans for crusades which did not come off. The best in- 
formed of these planners was the Venetian, Marino Sanudo 
(or Sanuto), who, by travel and study, gathered much practical 
information which he put into a much revised handbook for 
Crusaders, Liber secretorum fidelium crusis, Hanover, 1611, 
recently acquired by the Library. Two copies were given to the 
Pope, and others were sent to kings or nobles who might be 
interested in the Crusade. Marino proposed that the Crusade 
should begin with economic warfare; a blockade to weaken 
the Moslems. His secrets consist of a mass of statistical infor- 
mation on commerce, navigation, cartography, and also a brief 
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summary of the history of crusading. It is one of the best 
medieval treatises on economics. 

The Collected Mathematical Papers of Arthur Cayley (1821- 
1895), thirteen volumes of about 600 pages each and number- 
ing 966 papers which came to The University of Texas this sum- 
mer, comprise the work of the British mathematician. The 
journals in which these papers first appeared are also to be 
found on our shelves. Amongst mathematicians, only the work 
of the Swiss, Euler, exceeds in bulk the work of Cayley. Here 
is represented the productivity of more than fifty years of one 
of the great mathematicians of all times. The first seven vol- 
umes were edited by Cayley himself and the last six by A. R. 
Forsyth after Cayley’s death. A fitting tribute to Cayley’s lofty 
stature is summarized by Forsyth in a biographical notice pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Royal Society: 


There is hardly a subject in the whole of Pure Mathematics 
at which he has not worked. Some new subjects owe their 
existence to him; to others he has made very definite contribu- 
tions; there are few upon which he has not left the mark of 
his genius. 

At an early age Cayley exhibited remarkable mathematical 
power. His first papers were written at the age of twenty, and 
they continued to appear regularly until his death. He was a 
versatile intellectual giant with considerable linguistic talents, 
writing many of his papers in French, which he used as easily 
as English. He was a successful barrister for fourteen years 
following his days as a student and Fellow at Cambridge, but 
the law was only an avocation and a means of earning a liveli- 
hood. 

In 1863 he was appointed Sadleirian Professor of Pure Math- 
ematics at Cambridge University, “to explain and teach the 
principles of Pure Mathematics, and to apply himself to the 
advancement of that science.” He was a creative genius in 
mathematics. He introduced many new fertile ideas, particu- 
larly in geometry and in numbers, which have opened up new 
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vistas and have proved of great usefulness in the various fields 
of natural science. Cayley’s abstract Pure Mathematical ideas 
of less than 100 years ago are the everyday working tools of 
the engineer, the chemist, the physicist, the economist and the 
biologist of our time. 

The following are some of the basic concepts introduced by 
Cayley: (1) geometry of more than three dimensions, (2) in- 
variants and groups in algebra, (3) matrices or number aggre- 
gates, (4) interpretation of metric geometry entirely in terms 
of descriptive geometry, (5) symbolic operational methods. 

All these ideas were not only “‘path-breaking” in mathe- 
matics but they are found actively at work in all modern appli- 
cations of technical science. Cayley’s Collected Mathematical 
Papers furnish monumental evidence to the important role 
played by so-called “pure” mathematics in all phases of present 
day utilitarian practice of systematic knowledge. 


Tus Lrsrary CHRonicie is edited by Joseph Jones, Department of English, 
and published by the Library of The University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Alexander Moffit, Librarian. 























